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For MONDAY, February 17, 1812. 





Narrative by a Person on Board the Grasshopper, of the 
Circumstances attending the Loss of that Vessel and the 
Hero. 


N Wednesday the 18th of December, 1811, we sailed 

from Wingo Sound, in company with his majesty’s ships 
Hero, Egeria,and Prince William armed ship, with a convoy 
of 120 sai! or upwards. The Egeria and Prince William, with 
the greatest part of the convoy, separated from us, in the tre- 
mendous weather we had shortly after leaving the Sleeve ; and 
on the 23d inst. we found ourselves in company with the Hero, 
and about 18 sail, mostly all goyernment transports. At half- 
past eleven on that day, Captain Newman made signal to come 
within hail; when he told us, as he conceived, we were neat 
about the Silver Pitts, he should steer S. W. after noon, which 
was accordingly done; and at the close of day, we steering 
that course, running at the rate of nine knots per hour, at about 
ten o'clock, the night signal was made to alter course to part 
two points, which was repeated by us. At this time only four 
of the convoy were in sight, and they were shortly lost sight of 
in the heavy squall of snow and sleet. 
_ At half-past three the hands were turned up, the ship being 
in broke water ; we found we were on a sand-bank, the pilots 
Mmagining it to be Smith’s Knott. The captain instantly or- 
dered the brig to be steered 8. S. E. thinking to get out to sea ; 
but she continued striking so hard for a length of time, that we 
had almost given her up for lost, when suddenly, and very for- 
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tunately, we fell into three fathoms water, upon which the Cap. 
tuin caused an anchor to be let go, when we perceived the Herg 


acain (as we then thought) also at an auchor, though she fired 
several guns and barat blue lights: but, alas! when the day 
broke, we had the mortification of witnessing a tmost horrible 
scene—the Hero was totally dismasted, and ‘on her larboard. 
beam-ends, with her head to the N. E. about a mile from Us, 
upon the LLaeck’s Sand, as we then found we were inside-.of it, 
off the Texel Land : the ship’s company were all crowded to- 
gether on the poop and forecastle. 

As soon as day-iight had well appeared, she hoisted a flag of 
truce and fired a gun, which we repeated, and very shortly af 
ter saw a lugger, two brigs, aud several small vessels, plying out 
of the Texel to our assistance ; but owing to the flood-tide 
having made, and the wind blowing a perfect gale at N. N. W, 
the lugger was only able to come within two or three miles of 
us by two o'clock in the afternoon. In the mean time we 
hoisted out our beats, and we made an attempt to get near the 
Hero, but the surf was so high, that it was all ineffectual, and 
were under the cruel necessity of seeing so many of our brave 
countrymen perishing, without being able to render them any 
assistance. The Grasshopper at the same time was constautly 
suiking very hard, though every thing had been thrown over 
board to lighten her, except the guus, upon which it was feared 
she would have bilged. ‘Ile master was then sent to sound in 
every direction, for a passage to make our escape by, (though 
[ have since found oui, that an escape was totally impossible; 
but quarter less three, and two fathoms and an halt, were the 
‘ nly soundings he could meet with.) ‘The captain, there fore, 


with the opinion of the oflicers, agreed, that we had no chance 
of saving ourselves, but by surrendering to the enemy, who were 
at this time, as | have belore-spentioned, coming to our assist 
ance, and that of the Here, from whose wreck, t am sorry to 
say, not one soulhas been saved. I observed, likewise, about 
five miles to the northward of us, a vessel on shore, with bet 
foremast standing, and another some distance from ber, both 
of which Ltook to be the transports that were under our cot. 
voy. ‘The commanding officer bere tas since informed us, 
that the tel eraph has reported that 8 or 10 vessels were 
wrecked upon the coast to the me rihward, on the 23d inst. and 
had shared the faie of the peor ero. A wansport, called the 
Archimedes, beat over the Haecks as well as ourselves, with the 
loss of her rndder; but bas since been wrecked, though t 

erew are saved, and now prisoners of war, as well as ‘wer At 
close of day, finding the weather threatening to be worse, and 
the brig striking so repeatedly, we cut the cable, and ran for the 
prowched the lugger, witch was by 
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Texel, where we surrendered to the Datcl squadron, under the 
command of Admiral de Winter, who, | must in justice say, 
has behaved to us in the most humane and attentive manner. 
‘They also used every means in their power to save the crew of 
the unfortunate Hero ; but the badness of the weather rendered 
it totally impossible. I now must conclude my narrative with 
the most heartfelt regret, at having to announce to the public, 
and the friends of the poor sufferers, their severe loss. 

P.S. We lost but one man, Mr. King, the pilot, who was 
killed bya capstern bar, which flew out as we were heaving in 
cable to put service in the hawse. 


INTERESTING TRIAL. 





COURT OF KING’S BENCH, January 29. 
THE KING ¥. R. MANSELL PUILLIPS, ESO. 


a attorney-general prayed the judgment of the court 
igainst this defe ndant, who had suffered it to go against 
hip by default, upona criminal information for a libel on the 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Derry, in the Cam- 
brian newspaper of the 8th of June, 1810, published at Swan- 
sea, in Glamorganshire, stating that the bishop having long 
been engaged in commercial speculations, had at last been ga- 
zetted us a bankrupt. 

Mr. Bevan, on the part of the defendant, who appeared on 
the floor of the court, said, that he was instructed to express 
the deepest cuntrition for the unfounded publication, and that 
he sincerely deplored his indiscretion ia sending the paragraph 
to the editor of the Cambrian, although he never intended it 
for the public eye, and expressed his disapprobation of the 
public nities in a letter to the editor unmediately after the event. 
The cefendant had since personally undertaken a journey to 
jreland for the express purpos of imploring the clemency of 
the Right Rev. Prelate, and of offering to make the most pub- 
lic apology for the libel, but the bishop had leit that country 
about the time of the defendant’s journcy. He had offered to 
pay all costs of the prosecution, but th bishop had declined to 
accept them; and he * ser placed a considerable sum in the 
hands of his bankers, for the pu irpose of being bestowed upon 
any public ¢ harity which the bis shop might name, if he would 
think thatany atanement or reparation for the injury he bad 
Under these cireum- 
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The attorney-general said, the address of his learned frienj 
was highly judicious. The bishop of Derry could not ask mor 


of the defendant than he had proposed to do; but the atto. 


ney general was authorised to say, that, as to the sum of money 
to be appropriated to a public charity, the bishop had deter. 
mined not to bestow it upon any charity in Ireland, but had 
chosen the society for the benefit of the sons of the clergy in 
England, as the object of the bounty. 

The court therefore discharged the defendant, upon his ep. 


tering into his own recognizance to appear and receive judg.) 


ment wheu called upon. 





Method of training Arabian Horses to Hardihood. 


\\ CHATEAUBRIAND, in his travels in Greece, gives 
e the following accquut of the manner in which the Ar 
bian horses are trained to hardihood: 


“ They are sever put under shelter, but left exposed to the | 


most iuteise heat of the sun, tied by all four legs to stakes dri- 
ven in the ground, so that they cannot stir. The saddle is ne 
ver taken from their backs; they frequently drink but once, 
and have only one feed of barley in 24 hours. This rigid treat- 
ment, so far from wearing them out, gives them sobriety, pa 
tience, and speed. I have often admired an Arabian steed thus 
tied down to the burning sand, his hair loosely flowing, his head 








EE 


bowed between his legs to find a little shade ; and stealing with 


his wild eye an oblique glance at his master. Release his legs | 


from the shackles, spring upon his back, and he will paw in the 
valley, he will rejoice in his strength ; he will swallow the 
ground in the fierceness of his rage; and you recognise the 
original of the picture delineated by Job. 

** Eighty or one hundred piastres are given for an ordinary 
horse, which is in general Jess valued than an ass or a mule; 
but a horse of a weil-known Arabian breed will fetch any price. 
Abdallah, pacha of Damascus, had just given 5000 piastres fot 
one. ‘The history of a horse is frequently the topic of gene- 


ral conversation. When 1 was at Jerusalem, the feats of one | 


of these wonderful steeds made a great noise. ‘The Redouia, 
to whom the animal, a mare, belonged, being pursued by the 
governor's guards, rushed with her from the top of the bilk 
that overlooked Jericho. ‘The mare scoured at full gallop dowa 
at almost perpendicular declivity without stumbling, and left 
the soldiers lost in admiration and astonishment. The poor 
creaiuie however dropped down dead on entering Jericho, and 
the Bedouin, who would not quit her, was take n, wee ping ovel 
the body of hiscompanion. This mare has a brother in the 
ue- 
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desert, who is so famous, that the Arabs always know where he 
has been, where he is, what he is doing, and how he does. Ali 
Aga religiously shewed me in the mountains, near Jericho, the 
footsteps of the mare that died in the attempt to save her mas- 
ter. A Macedonian could not have beheld those of Bucepha- 
jus with greater respect.” 





POLICE OF THE METROPOLIS, 
' —_—_— 
To tHe Epiror. 

Sir, 
] Hope that the opinion of an obscure individual will not be 

despised, at a time when all persons are called upon to pay 
their club of wisdom to the preservation of the metropolis from 
midnight assassins and depredators. J, too, must forsooth set 
out upon an expedition of inquiry, and I flatter myself, Sir, 
that although the cargo L have brought is small, it will be ac- 
counted very vaiuable. 

In the course of my researches, Sir, 1 discovered that most 
house-breakings t:ke place among the middling and lower ranks 
of life; and, on the other hand, such mischiefs are very rare 
among persons of rank, fortune, and fashion. Wow are we to 
account for this, thought [ to myself? Are the servants of per- 
sons of rank, fortune, and fashion, more honest and attentive 
than others? No—that cannot be said—on the contrary, there 
is no reason to think them one whit more honest than their 
masters, which, in our times, is saying a great deal. For many 
days did L ponder on this subject—tiied it every way—exa- 
mined the pro and con—talked over the subject in every com- 
pany—and yet, perhaps, might have remained until now, in 
deep darkness, had | not discovered by a mere accident, what 
was not to be derived from any train of argument. 

Having some business about 100 iniles from town, which de- 
tained ine longer thau Lexpected, | was obliged to return by 
oue of the night coaches, which arrived in town between six 
aud seven in the morning of last week. Driving through one 
or two very fashionable squares, | observed multitudes of ele- 
gantly dressed persons issuing from sundry houses, and going 
into their carriages. A thought struck me directly—a thought, 
Sir, more valuabie than all chat Mr. Ryder will produce to the 
house of comimons—or Mr. Anybody else, to the common 
council—ihe ward mectingsthe paris meetings, or any other 
mecugs called, or to be called, upon the subject of the police. 
[lose po time in communicating this valuable secret to the 
public, that it nay be no longer a secret, and that its value may 
tse 1 proportion as itis kuowa and practised, 
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{n one word, then, Sir, if we wish vur houses, goods, and & 


=] 


milies, to be protected from the depredations of house-breakers, 


we have nothing to do but to imitate persons of rank, fortum, 


and fashion, and 


SIT UP ALL NIGHT, 


THE LIFE OF MRS. ROBERTSON, 
(Continued from Page 111.) 


a now began to visit us in its most hideous forms; 
J our eldest and indeed (at that time) our only son, was 
seized with a dreadful and a mortal disease ; the loss of this 
darling child prey’d upon my spirits, and being at that time 
nurse to the youngest, my bodily strength was rapidly declining, 
One day as [ sat musing with the infant in my arms, | was 
overspread (as itwere) with a sudden and preternatuaral horror: 
I flew to my husband (who was sitting with a book in the gar- 
den) and throwing myself into his arms, L exclaim’d in an 
agony, © Ob! Mr. Robertson, I have lost my reason !” From 
that moment, Madam, | continued for two long years in a 
situation, which, if it were in my power, [| would not deseribe: 
my imagination cannot bear to dwell upon the cismal scene; 
the bare recollection, even at this remote period, chills me with 
unutterable horror. My husband (who attended me with 
sincere affection) seemed to sink also under the weight of my 
affliction: he soothed me with bis care, and watched over my 
sleeping hours; but his own health and spirits were inadequate 
to the burden of his misery 3 he became mcap ible of all ex- 
ertion, and leaving his other concerns, devoted his time, his 
fortane, and all his cares, to me alone. ‘The business inf which 
my husband was engaged, was now consigned to the care of an 
competent partner. My husband was partner with Mr. 
Brown, and their bills signed “ Brown, Robertson, and Co.’ 
the house or business had long gone in that name, Provost 
Brown being grandfather to both. [know not accurately (for 
f was incapable of knowing) the various coinplications of all 
those disastrous events which precipitated us into ruin; buta 
bankruptey ensued, with all its attendant train of horrors; a id 


OuUuls 


the failure of a capital house at the same time, with whii 
was connected in London, involved my unlortunate busband ia 
the same melancholy fate. Thus began the sad series of out 


: ~- M4 ' ‘ 7 } 
future sorrows, in the vear 1756. Ido really believe, Madam, 


that it was the sudden shock of this unexpected musiortune, 

that first roused me from the lethargy into which | was fallea. 

I gradually recovered ; and through the kindness of my tather, 

Mr. Roberison was put into the distillery business, which (wit 
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better health) he might have easily conducted ; but his spirits 
were too much broken toenter into new cares; the undertaking 
did not succeed, and he was now thrown into prison for an old 
debt. [It was now iny turn to comfort the afflicted; L shared 
in all his sorrows—L watched by his side—and nothing should 
have separated me from my kind husband, though condemned 
to the dismal solitude of a dark jail, but the hope of releasing 
him by my industry. In a newspaper, which I had taken to 
amase wy husband in his confinement, [ saw aa advertisement 
for a proper person to conduct a tavern which was building by 
the free masons, next to their lodge in Aberdeen. I shewed it 


to my husband, and begged his permission to undertake it; 


but he wisely foresaw how entirely [ was unqualified for such 
a laborious ollice, accustomed as [ had been to all the conve- 
niences, aud ¢ levanci sof life: and in truth, a lady of quality 
might have been considered as well qualified as myself to have 
become the mistress of an inn: L was, however, firm in my 
purpose, and exiorted his reluctant consent. IL hired a vessel 
to carry my furniture to Aberdeen, for his creditors tonk none 
of it from us, and L was supplied with more by my relations, 
and taking leave of the forlora prisoner, I set out northward in 
1762 

The difficulties, which crowded round me, inspired me with 


courage. At first | succeeded in this new undertaking, for my 
tavern was much frequented ; and | had it soon in my power 
to discharge any of my husbard’s debts, and to release him 


from confinemeat, which more than compet 


sated for every toil 
and every care. He 


joined me at Aberdeen, where we once 
more enjoyed a gleam of tranquility ; though fallen, never to 
rise again to our former rank in life, L yet enjoyed some com- 
forts in my humble station: it is one of the ane te of 

lversity, that ic renders the mind susceptible of the affliction 
of others. Tat least enjoyed, in this situation, the luxury of 
coin r some goo I: if I open ed not wealt! to cloath the 
naked, L yet allowed myself the pleasure of feeding the hun- 
gry, for nobody went away from my door 3 


~ 


to many a 
cependant heir have [ administered bis daily bread, who, at 
this time, is wanting 
! ! 


only in the will to requite ine. Liow 
| . ‘ . ! 
deceitful are buman prospects !—a_ gentl 


yan from Norway 
who jodged in our house, unhappily falling asleep as he was 
reading in bed, the curtains took lire, and the flames com- 
municating with other parts of 
a 


sreat share of our possessions were Consumed ihe unhap 


sttanger also, falling a sacrifice to bis own imprudeuce, wuhail 


that beloneed to hun, we were obliged to bear the exp e oi 
his funerat; whic? was, however, but very trifling additiou 
to the weight of onr other alarm and mo : Cii- 


ne; +f ~— ‘ . r , us 
SOHC OY this Calamity winch Was soon afler succecded bv a 
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second of the same kind. Another dreadful fire which hap. 
pened -in the neighbourhood shortly afier, consuming the 
greatest part of our property which before had escaped, We 
again were reduced to the brink of destruction ; and the pro. 
prietors, when I was re-established, by a series of oppressions, 
finally compelled me to quit, having seized and sold my wines 
and furniture, though my debt to them was inconsiderable, 
We returned to Pe rth, but, alas! how fallen! [ attempted to 
do something for my family, first by teaching school, for which 
charge, however, the distress of my mind finally disqualified 
me. Behold, Madam, the grand-child of a king reduced to the 
painful necessity of relying for her support upon that class, 
with which she was formerly too proud to associate. 

The school failing, L attempted to sell a few millinery anti. 
cles: and in this situation, | became the instrument of some 
good to my sex. An infamous attorney (though | was a mar. 
ried woman) cast me into prison for asmaii debt. My husband 
and myself were sitting peaceably at our frugal supper, when 
the rufhans rudely entered, and seize: Pe me. I bad then aa 
infant which | could not leave :—so, taking the child in my 
arms, (with a kind of desperate reso! inden which misfortune 
inspires) I boldly promised to follow them, ‘They led ine into 
a damp and dismal dungeon; but L cannot say that it was not 
inhabited ; for the place was occupied in every part by inna. 
merable rats, the only creature that chills me with horror! 
Some clean straw was strewed over the floor, to keep the wet 
from my feet; but my chief apprehension was on account of 
my innocent child that | nourished, lest it should sufier from 
the noisome vapours that issued like smoke from the walls. la 
this situation 1 wrote my case :—the fificen Judges asscuibled, 
and awarding me 50i. as some compensation for the injury, 
they sentenced Mr, G. the attorney to infamy. Released trom 
confinement, | continued my little business, oppressed with 
many a domestic care, and toreboding apprehension ; anoag 
which, it was by no imneans the least, thai my eldest daugiter— 
my marjestic Anna, was uow rising as a beauty ito faine, tt 
is not without tears, Madain, that I yet recall to my remem- 
brance her lovely image, at that time ibe emblem of innocence 
aud every youthful charm: it was a gencral observation, that 
in my Anna’s features might be distinctiy traced those of vvt 
unfortunate family, for she was the living image of Mary 
Queen of Scots-—cqually distinguished for her beauty, aad (as 


you wilisce hereattcr, Madam,) for her inisfortuaes : fn suc 


circumstances, was only with sorrow that £ could contemplate 


That beaming beauty, which, ta our original sphere, might have 
wobly distuzuished my daughter as the graud-child of a king, 

Niy youngest girl (who was called Minta) was less beautiful, 
but her gentle aud unoflending mature proved the consuiatioa 
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of my desponding heart. We had also two little sons, who 
divided our attention and our love. Thus, Madam, you see me 
oppressed with many cares, “* but the winds are tempered to 
the shorn lamb.” Through every scene of sorrow, I had found 
an unfailing resource in my brother’s sympathy and kind affec- 
tion: he resided in Perth, and it was his kindness that consoled, 
his counsel that directed me, and his bounty that supplied my 
wants. It was also an additional comfort, that my sister resided 
within our reach: she had married a man in affluence, and 
they lived within a mile of Perth, in a large house that was the 
fanily seat of Lord Oliphant. 

I was also still honoured with the friendship of the duchess 
of Athol, who often sent for me to visit her; but one of those 
visits had nearly put au end to my misery, and my life. It was 
in the depth of a severe winter, and the duchess had sent for 
me to spend a few days at Dunkeld. I returned (with a maid 
servant and our youngest child, who had accompanied me) in 
the duke’s carriage. The river Almond was frozen over with a 
thick ice, which we lad crossed in safety a few days before ; 
but as we were repassing the river on our way back to Perth, 
the ice burst with a terrible crash, and the horses and carriage 
were plunged into the stream, It was a shallow part of the 
river, yet | need not say with what difficulty we were extricated, 
nor in what situation we were drawn from the flood. After 
spending some hours in a neighbouring cottage to recover, we 
again attempted to pursue our ride to Perth, which was not very 
distant: Yet in this short interval, we were attacked by a high- 
wayman, and narrowly escaped with our lives. Thus, Madam, 
through life have I been pursued in every undertaking (whether 
great or small) by the impoisoned arrows of unrelenting for- 
tune: but indeed had I died on this occasion, my death would 
have preserved me from many a future pang. Some advaata- 
ges, however, accompany even adversity—-if it scatters our 
associates, it distinguishes our friends: the supercilious contempt 
that | expericnced from many who were once my inferiors, 
rendered my sensibility more acute to the instances of gratitude 
from those. (who like the widow in the gospel) had only their 
mite to give. One unfortunate gentleman Sir John S——, of 
G——ly, I shall ever remember, and the recollection has drawn 
from me many a tear of gratitude. I[ served him ia my pros- 
perity, when he stood in need of assistance, and now he sold 
his watch, and every valuable he possessed, seading me the 
small suin he had thus raised for my support, at a time wher 
the few cloaths that covered me could scarcely be called ny 
own. I[ did not consider it as a debt due to me, but as money 
given me out of charity, which at that time hurt my pride, 
~~ the method he took toraise it sensibly affected my feelings 
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I now printed the “ Young Ladies School of Arts,” whic 
at the request of some female friends of distinction, I hy 
cdiposed at Aberdeen, and went over to Edinbureh to inspect | 
the press. Here my eldest daughter, (whom I seldom |e 
became acquainted with Dr. Wilson, nephew to a plrysicin | 
of that name: a d listinguished character: be had _ travelled 
throngh Europe and Asia—and in a visit to Ch inka, had been, 
by a variety of strange accidents, introduced to the emprex, 
Whom he cured of a "dshe »crous disease. Young Dr. Wilsog 
was heir to his uncle, who possessed a large fortune; and] 


appeal to you, Madam, as to a fond mother, whether [ had not 


every apparent reasob to rejoice in such a connection for my 
child; lL consulted Mr. Robertson, (whom IL had left in-Perth) 

and [ soon after married our belove ‘d Anna, not only with he 
father’s approbation, but to his delight. But alas! Madam, 
* we see here (indeed) as throngh a glass, darkly ;” and my 





accumulated misfortunes (or rather the various unexpected 
turns of ny evil fortune) have at Jeast taught me one act of 
wisdom—it is that of joining only in the Lacediemonian 
prayer—“ Give us, oh Lord ! the things that are good for us, 
although we ask the “nm not; and rémove from us those that are 
evil, although we were to "ask them !” so incompetent are we 
to foresee, or to judge of the future. 

Our daughter (the chief object of my care) being settled 
to our satisfaction, Mr. Robertson very naturally wished to 
partake in the happiness of our child: the time was fixed for 
him to join our circle, and [ might troly say, that I anticipated 
the day with delight. If I never loved my husband with ett 
thusiasm, yet his ‘tenderne ss, his attachment, and his afflictions, 
had long united 1 iy heart to his, in the most indissoluble bonds 
notonly oF interest, but of sympathy and of affecti ion. Having 
also been in some degree ‘the eutse (although the innocent 
cause) of his misfortunes, I enjoyed the flatte ring hopes, that 
by this new alliance 1 might have proved the means of re-esta- 
blishing his comfort, and intproving’ his shattered fortune. My 
son-in-law was pot possessed of present riches, but le hed 
great, even extravagant expect: tots ; and my active imagina- 
tion furmed him at once benevolent and cenerous: | beheld 
our infants provided for, and ourselves raised by his kindness 
from obscurity. 

Svothed by these dreams of futnre delights, Madam, I could 
not help contrasting the pleasure of our next meeting with the 
glvoom in which 1 had parted from my husband. The day on 
which we expected him appeared—the morning rosein bnght- 
ness, and my sad soul emerging from its usual weight of sorrow, 
bezan to feel the reviving influence of returning hope: bat 
alas! Madam, the day that [ so fondly anticip: ited, passed overt 

without joy—no Mr. Robertson appeared—the night was spent 
in 
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in anxiety ; but the next morning a messenger was announced 
from Perth—it was, indeed, a messenger, but : not of joy—it was 
the messenger of woc unatterable !—a messenger informing 
me that my husband was no more! Is there on earth another 
being w ho bas been thus overwhelmed ! She m: \y conceive my 
despair; but to those, Madam, who have never passed through 


such a scene of horror, all words are vain—I will not do myself 


the injustice to alrempt a des scription of feelings that human 
language cannot describe. [t was winter, and Mr. Robertson 
had wu nteriolins the journey on foot; but (like the traveller 
1 Thomson) the darkness had unexpectedly over- 
trackless waste of a wide 


deseribed 1 
taken bine-he lost his way in the 
common— ‘The wiads blew, the sleet descended,” and the 
next morning my dear hashnad was found amidst the drifted 
snow, a stilf and lifeless corpse. lor three succeeding months 
Madam, | also was reduced to a State of stupor, nearly as itt 


animate as that of death. 
(To be continued.) 


Saccanen of a Persian Festival, gicen by the Minister at 
Sluraz, to the British Envoy. 
[From Morier’s Journey, 1803—9,.] 

YUTHEN the concert was over, we collected our legs under 

us (which, ull this ume we had kept extended at ease), 
sofras or table-cloths, which were now 
were first placed trays of sweet 

ids, light sugared cakes, aud sherbet of various descriptions. 

Ait r these, dishes of plain rice were put, each before two 
guests: then pillaus, and after them a succession and variety, 
which would have sufficed ten companies of our number. On 
a very moderate calculation, there were two hundred dishes, 
exclusive of the sherbets. All these were served up in bowls 
and dishes of fine china, and + the bowls of sherbet were 
placed the lo: 1 spoous made of pear-tree ( vhich 1 mentioned 
on a former occasion), and each a which contatned about the 


to make room for the 


— before us. On 


these 


table 


Persians bent themse] 


NuIOD 
hymiself, The 
the dishes, and ate in general mosi heartily and indiscriminately 
meat and fish, fruit and veg 
which they eat constantly, 
‘h becomes almost necessary 
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lucasure of six c 
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The minister, Nasr Oallah Khan, had a bowl 
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dishes were carried away. They are equally fond of spicesay 
every other stimulant, and highly recommend one of the 
sherbets, a composition of sugar, cinnamon, and other stro + 
ingredients. 7 
“As the envoy sat next the minister, and I next to the envoy 
we very frequently shared the marks of his peculiar attentiq 
and politeness s, Which consisted in large handfuls of certaiy 
favourite dishes. These he tore off by main streng th, and px 
before us; sometimes a full grasp of jamb mixed with a sauce 
of prunes, pist tachio nuts, am i raisins ; at another time, a whok 
partridge disguised by a rich brown sauce; and then, with th 
game hand, he sc ooped out a bit of melon, which he gave iny 
our palms, or a great piece of omelette thic *kly swimining in fi 
ingredients. The dishes lie promiscuously before the guesy 
who all eat without any particular notice of one another 
The silence, indeed, with which the whole is transacted, 
one of the most agreeable circumstances of a Persian feas! 
There is no rattle of plates and knives and forks, no confusig 
of lacquies, no drinking of healths, no disturbance of carvit 
scarce ly a word is spoken, and all are intent on the bese 
before them. Their feasts are soon over, and although if 
appears difficult to collect such an immense mamber of dis hes 
and to take them away again without much confusion ap 
much time, yet all isso we re regulated, that every thing dicey) 
pears as if by magic. The lacquies bring the dishes in long 
trays called conchas, which are dischar; ged in order, and which 
are again taken up and carried away with equal fi facility. Whe 
the whole is cleared and the cloths rolled up, ewers and basis! 
are brought in, and every one washes his hands and mouth, | 








SATIRE ON DUELLING. 
BY AN AMERICAN, 


TT HERE is reason to think that the savage custom of fight 
| ing duels has lately increased in Ame erica: there have b 
several remonstrances published there against it, as wel! onme 
ral as religious principles. [t has also been attacked by the 
Jaw, and with the shafts of ridicule. ‘The following is oned 
those papers which endeavour to suppress it, by exposing itl 
deserved contempt. Duels are very frequent and fatal througl 
out the states, and all i ittempts to prevent them ha ive hitherto 
failed. At New Y ork, a law was pi assed to prolii bit the send 
f challenges, «nd the fighting of duels, under severe pe 


ing Ol 
nalties ; but it a new red no other en i. than to p roduce the a 
“| 


nexed smart picce of satire on the s ct of ducls. 
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« [ was calmly enjoying my toast and coffee, some mornings 
ago, with my sister Dorothy and Jack Siylish, when we were 
surprised by the absupt entrance of my friend Mr. Andrew 
Quoz. By the particular expression of his knowing phiz, as 
cousin Jack calls it, Ll immediately perceived he was labouring 
with some important intelligence. 

«“ In one hand he held the Morning Chronicle, and with the 
fore finger of the other pointed to a particular paragraph. I 
hastily put on my spectacles, and seized the paper with eager 
curiosity. Judge my surprise, Mr. Editor, on reading an act 
of our legislature, pronouncing any citizen of this state who 
shall send, bear, or accept a challenge, cither verbal or written, 
disqualified from holding any office of honour or confidence, 
orof voting at any election within this state, &e. 

« The paper fei! from my hand: IL turned my eyes to friend 
Andrew in mute astonishment. Quoz put his finger to his nose, 
aud winking significantly, cried: What do you think of this, 
my friend Jonathan ? 

“« € Hore is a catastrophe? exclaimed I, in a melancholy 
tone: § Here is a damper to the mettlesome youths of the age. 
Spirit of chivalry, whither hast thou flown? Shade of Don 
Quixote, dost thou not look down with contempt on the de- 
ceneracy of the times ? 
~ « My sister Dorothy caught a sympathetic spark of enthu- 
siasm: deep read in all the volumes of anctent romance, and 
delighted with their glowing descriptions of the heroic age, she 
had learned to admire the gallaniry of former days, and 
mourned to see the last spark of chivalric fire thus rudely ex- 
tinguished. ‘ Alas! my brother,’ said she, to what a deplo- 
rable state are our young men reduced! how piteous must be 
thelr situation, with sensibilities so easily injured, and bosoms 
so tremblingly alive to the calls of bonour and etiquette.’ 

“ « Indeed, my dear Dorothy,’ said I, ‘ I feel most deeply 
for their melancholy situation. Deprived in these dull, mono- 
tonous, peace able times, of all opportunities of evincing, in the 
hardy contest of the tented field, the heroic flame that burns 
within their breasts, they were happy to vent the lofty fuming 

of their souls in the more domestic, and less dangerous encoun- 
ters of the ducl, tke the warrior tn the fable, who, deprived 
of the pleasure of slaughtering armies, contented himself with 
cutting down cabbages.’ 

“ Here a solemn pause ensued. I called to mind all the 
tales | had heard or read of ancient knights; their amours, 
their quarrels, and their combats; how, on a fair summer's 
morning, the kt 
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arin. How they both engaged with dreadful fury ; and after 
fighting “till sup-set. the kauight of the fiery tiddle fell a martyr 
t ancy; murmuring in melodious accents, with bis 
jatest Ureatin, the beloved name of Fiddieosa. 

«“ From tiese ancient engagements, | descended to others 
more modern in their dates, but equally important in their ori- 
gins. if recalled the genuine politeness and polished ceremony 
with which duels were conducted in my youthful days, when 
thac genthemouly weapon the small sword was in highest vogue, 
A challeage was worded with the most particular complaisance: 
and ove that f have sill in my possession cuc's with the words, 
* your friend, and afjectivuate servant, Nicholas Siubbs” Whea 
the parties met ov the field, the same decoram was observed; 
they pulled of their hats, wished one another a good day, and 
helped to draw off each other's coat and boots, with the most 
respectful civility ; their fighting, too, was so handsomely cone 
ducied ; no awkward movements; uo eager and angry pushes ; 
all cool, elegant, and graceful : every thing lid its sa su; anda 
he hah! lunged you geatly throngh the body. Then nothing 
could equal the teaderness aud attention w ith which a wounded 
antagonist was treated ; his adversary, after wiping his sword 
deliberately, kindly supported him io bis arms, examined his 
pulse, and inquired, with the most affectionate solicitude, how 
he felt himself now ? Thus every thing was conducted iva well 
bred, gentlemauly manner. 

“ Qur present customs, [ cannot say I much admire; a 
twelve inch barrel pistol and ounce ball are blunt unceremoni- 
ous affairs, and prevent that display of grace and elegance al- 
lowed by the small sword; besides, there is something so awk- 
ward im having the muzzle of a pistol staring one tull in the 
face, that J should think u might be apt to make some of our 
youthful heroes feel rather disagreeable, unless, as 1 am told 
has been sometimes the case, the duel was fought by twilight. 

* The ceremony of loading, priming, cocking, Xe. has net 
the most soothing efiects on a person’s feelings ; and I am told, 
that samme of our warriors have been knowa to tremble, and 
make wry faces during these preparations, though this has been 
attributed, aud doubtless with much justice, to the vioknce of 
their wrath, and fierceness ef thei courage. 

“J had thus been musing for same time, when I broke si- 
lence at last by hinting to tread Quoz, some of my objections 
to the mode of fighting with pistols. ‘Truly, my friend Old- 
stvle, said Quoz, ‘ L am surprised at your ignorance of mo- 
cero customs: trust me, | know of no amusement that is, ge- 





nerally speaking, wore harmless. ‘To be sure; there may now 
aod then be acouple ot determined fellows take the field, who 
resolve to do the thing in good earnest ; but in general our fa- 
shionable duellists are content with only cne discharge, aud then 
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ither they are poorshots, or their triggers pull hard, or the y 
shut the wong eye, er some other canse intervenes, so that it 
is te n, aye, twenty ¢ ~hances to one in their favour. 

“« Here | berged leave to differ from my friend Andrew; ¢ I 
am well convinced,’ said I, ‘ of the valour of our young men, 
and that they determine, when they march forth to the field, 
either to conquer or die, but it generally happens that their 
" n inore peaccable mind, and interpose after the 
am informed, ae they come, often, very neat 
rough their hats and coats s 

which, like Valstafl’s hacked sword, are strong proofs of the se- 
rious nature of their encounters.’ 

« My sister Dorothy, who is of a humane and benevolent 
disposition, would, no doubt, detest the idea of duels, did she 
not regard them as the last gleams of those days of chivalry 
to which she locks back with a degree of romantic enthusiasm. 
She now considered them as having received their death blow ; 
‘ for how can even the very challenges be conveyed, said she, 
whea the very messcngers are considered as principals in the of= 
fence ?” 

* ¢ Nothing mote easy,’ said friend Quoz; ‘a man gives me 
the lie, very well ; I tread on his toes in token of challenge, he 
pulls my nose by way of acceptance: thus, you see the chal- 
lenge is safely conveyed withont a third party. We then settle 
the mode in which one of us must be slain to satisfy the de 
mands of honour, Mr. A. or B. my antagonist, is so tall; well, 
Madam, he stands below in the street; lL run up to the garret 
window, and drop a brick upon his head; if he survives, well 
and good ; it he falls, why nobody is to blame ; it was partly 
accidental. ‘Thus the affair is settled according to the common 
saving, to ow mutual satisfaction. 

“ Jack Stylish observed, that as to Mr. Quoz’s project of 
dropping bricks on people’s heads, be considered it a vulgat 
snbstitation: for his part, he thought that it would be well for 
the legislature to amend their law respecting duels,and licence 
them under proper restrictions. ‘l'h.t no persons should be 
allowed to fight without taking out a rezular licence from what 
might be called the b/ood and thunder office. That they should 
be obliged to give two or three weeks notice of the mtended 
combat in the newspapers. ‘That contending parties should 
fight “till one of them fell, aud that the public 
mitted to the show. 


seconds are of 
first shot: yet I 
being kille "| having bullet holes 


should be wad- 


This, he observed, would be in some degree reviving the 
spectacles of at ntiquity, when the populace were revaled with 
the combais of glad: alors. We have, at present, no games 


resembling those of the ancients; except now and then a bull 
ora bear bait, and this would be a valuable additior 
Of our refined amusements, 
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* I listened to their discourse in silence, yet I cannot but 
think, Mr. Editor, that this plan is entitled to some attention, 
Our young men fight ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
through fear of being branded with the epithet of coward, and 
since they fight to please the world, the work! being thus in. 
terested in their encounter, should be permitted to attend and 
judge, in person, of then conduct. 

* As [ think the subjeet of importance, I take the liberty of 
requesting a corner ia which to submit it to the consideration 
of the public. 


New York. “ JONATIIAN OLDSTY LE.” 





DESCRIPTION OF JERUSALEM, 
[From Chateaubriand’s Travels in Greece.]} 


HE houses of Jerusalem are heavy square masses, very 
low, without chimnies or windows: they have flat terraces 


of domes on the top, and look like prisons or sepuichres. ‘The 
whole would appear tothe eye one untuterrupted level, did not 


TN Oem EE ee eee 


the siceples of the churches, the minarets of the mosques, the | 


summits of a few cypresses, and the clumps of nupals, break 
the uniformity of the plan. On bebolding these stone build- 
ings, encompassed by a strong country, you are rc ady lO ens 


quire if they are not the confused monuments of a cemetry ia 


the midst of a desert. , 

Enter the city, but nothing will you there find to make 
amends for the dulness of its exterior. You lose yourself 
among narrow, unpaved streets, here going up hill, there dowa, 
from the inequality of the ground, and you walk among clouds 
of dustor loose stones. Canvas stretched from house to house 
increases the gloom of this labyrinth ; bazars, roofed over, and 


fraught with infection, completely exclude the light from the 


i . ~ , ls = ' el Ps , | r 
desolate city. A few paliry shops expose nothing but wreicl- 
edi ss to view, and even these are frequently shut, from the ; 


apprehension of the passage of acadi, Not a creature ist 
be seen in ine streets, not a creature at the gate s, except now 
and then a peasant chiding throueh the gloom, concealing 
nuder his garments the fruits of his labour, lest he should be 
robbed of his hard earnings by the rapacious soldicr. Aside 
ina corner, the Arab butcher is slaughtering some animal, sus 
pended by the legs from a wall ia ruins: from bis bageard and 
ferocious look and fis bloody hands, you would rather suppox 
that he bad beeu cutting ihe throat of a fellow-creature that 
kilhow adamb, ‘Phe only noise heard from time to time in this 





deicide city is the gulloy her of the steed of the desart: tis 


the janissary who brings the head of the Bedouin, or ret 
' ' ' ’ 
trom plundering the unhappy fellah. 
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~) 


INFLUENCE OF CONSCIENCE, 


HE followi po remarkal 5) le instan¢ eot theinflu ence of con- 
science over a geod nrind deserves to besrecorded., 


« GENTLEMEN—About the litt 


rend of the year 1807, as 
the writer of this was passing through Lincola’s-Ina-square, he 
found a bank of England note for £50, tolded up, and lying 
on the ground, at the botiom of the first stone steps, as you 
come in from the Strand. In a few days after, passing the 
same way, he saw an alvertisement oficring a reward of five 

guineas to the finder of the note, with directions to apply to 
Messrs, Clarke and Sons, the corner of Portugal-sweet. The 
want of mone, y> in an un lueky moment, temp ted wim to pay 
no attention to the advertisement. For this ove false step he 
has suffered many a sleepless night and uneasy ‘hour ; he most 
earnestly begs forgiveness, and, as some atonethent (having 
now justly acqui red the means of refunding),.now sends to 
Messrs. Clarke and Sons- £30, together with four years interest ; 
and he is sure that their respectable charactess will prompt 
them to return it to she right. owaer with all convenient 


” 
speed.  # xX. 





NEW LAMBING TIME. 


N R. Thompson, of Redbill Lodge, near Nottingham, has, 
i at the preseut early period, almost a hundsed lambs, of 
the Merino breed. ‘this gentleman, we unierstand, purposely 
contrives his yeaning time to take place about New Year's day, 
and the following tortnight,.and adduces several reasons for his 
deviation from the general practice. He contents thit as the 
seasons have palpably and materially aliered, it is the duty of 
breeders to observe them, and alter their plans accordingly. He 
states that during the seven last years, the weather has been in 
six instances milder during January than March, the usual 
lambing-period in this country. fle further arzues that cabe 
bages, turnips, &c, are now in the hichest perfection, an! that 
a portion of these given to the ewes, have the eflect of causing 
afull supply of nauitive milk forthe lambs; while the few 


Sy 
' 


green crops remainivg in’ March, are then become devoid of 
succulence, and nave no such effect. The Jambs, therefore, 
which fall at that period, can have no milk from their dams, 
exce pt the scanty supply, ereated by dry ne) d, _ the Ss it cone. 


tinues thiroucl, April; while those jambs, which are the n three 
months o! 5 can cat bay ia addsion to the milk. Last! , Mr 
‘| cuatencs, that the tmost try r part of the animmal’s file is 
the winter in which it is a heg or a tee: and as bis are three 


months older than those lambed at the usual time, the 
Inuch the stronger to encounter it, 
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Lines on the Death of Mrs. T. B. Coward,of Poole, which took Pla 



































on the 27th of December, 1811. 


ATURE be hush’d! What sounds are these I hear? ; 

Tis not the common language of distress ; i 
eep they reverberate within mine ear, 
What is the dismal import they express? 


Solemn and sad they wind along the vale, 

And all around seems fill’d with pious dread; 
While mournfully is wafted by the gale 

This dreadful truth—Elizabeth is dead! 


Struck with chill horror at the awful sound, 
My agonized suul to phrenzy wrought, 

Looks back to scenes where nought but woe is found, 
Those scenes of happiness how dearly bought ! 


cree 


Can it be true? and is she then no more? 
She is—and all thy happiness is fled: 
The jewel’s landed on the heavenly shore, 
And thou may’st contemplate the casket—dead ! 


Were seven short weeks the time ordain’d by Heav’n 
To bless me with an angel’s presence hee? 

Ere I could estimate the blessing giv’n, 
My heart’s bereft of all it held most dear. 


Of late how blest did my existence secm, 

Whilst some new happiness each minute brought : 
Alas! the whole was but a pleasing dream, 

A dream from which I’m rous’d, and find her not. 


eee 


Would Heaven had decreed it, when the knot 
Which bound us to each other first was tied, 
I should have thought mine an extatic lot 
T’ have liv’d her time on earth, and then have died. 


But peace, my soul! thy deep regret is vain, 
Lis past, the deed is done, and hx’d her fate: 
Why sutfer, then, despendency to reign? 
Thou svon shalt join her in yon happy state. 4 


Haste then ye minutes, bring the smiling hour, 
When we shall meet to part no more above: 

Where we no more shall dread death’s iron power, 
But spend a blest eternity in love. 


——w — 
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Young Henry's Adieu to his Native Place. 


ee 


DIEU! Adicu! my native place! 
Scenes of my childhood now farewell! 
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Coldridge, January 23, 1812. 
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How oft shall recollection trace 
Past scenes of bliss, and on them dwell. 


How oft shall mem’ry bring the day, 
When on the daisied green I play’d, 

And thoughtless gambol’d hours away, 
Or in the woodland mazes stray’d. 


When by the river’s flowing stream, 
Or by the limpid murm’ring rill, 
Devoid of care, my mind serene, 
Of rural pleasure took my fill. 


When to the village school I went, 
And trod the oft-frequented way, 
My mind on pleasing trifles bent, 
Nor thought beyond the present day. 


Or when I’ve wander’d o’er the fields, 
Unconscious of the ill to come, 

To taste the joys which nature yields, 
And hear the thrush’s matin song. 


Or sat beneath some yon aged tree, 
Knraptur’d with the scene around, 

And tun’d the youthfu! thought to thee 
Whose wisdom governs nature’s round 


Perhaps it ne’er may be my lot, 

W hile wand’ ring in the world’s wide way, 
To see again my native cot, 

Or round its charming landscape stray. 


Companions of my youthful hours, 
I bid you now a long adicu; 

Be happy still! my prospect lours ; 
The rising clouds opscure my view. 


How short is human happincss! 
Its sunshine lasteth little while; 
How transient is all earthly bliss ! 
Affiiction lurks beneath its smile. 


When fortune on my parents smil’d, 

And crown’d each passing day with joy, 
They little thought their only child 

So soon wonld be an orphan boy. 


But now bereft of those whose care 

First taught ime virtue to approve, 
I leave the place I hold so dear, 

The kindness of the world to prove, 
Adieu! Adicu! my native place! 

Scenes of my childhood now farewell ! 
How oft shall recollection trace 

Past scenes of bliss, and on them dwell! 


J- CHAPPLE. 
TO MY OLD HORSE SORREL. 


BY DR, WOLCOT-. 


EAR Sorrel, thine eyes are grown dim, and thy feet, 
Nv longer can travel the road; 
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Yet think not, penurious, d grudge thee thy meat, } 
Or forbid thee thy happy abode. [= 
Thou knowest full well, that, in fairand foul weather, 
Now ’mid zephyrs, nuw tempests.abhorr’d, 
How often, like friends, we have journey "d together, ‘ 
And never exchang’d a cross avord. 
In a canter, or trat, or a gallop, or leap, ; 
(Ah me! what q satire on man!) § 
I scarcely remember thou mad’st a fabse Step 5 ‘ 


Let mortals say this if ‘they can!! 


To comfort thine ape, take as usual thy rounds ; 
Enjoy all my pastures can yield: 

Thy limbs shaii not hang on a tree for the hounds ; _ 
‘Thy bones shai nec blanch on the field. 


Alas! shall the tale to my neighbours be tuld, ' 
A tale that sweet mercy must doubt; ' 

For thy food that I kill thee, because thou art old, 
And unable to hear me about? 


Remembrance shall gratefully keepin her cye, ” 
The excursions that oft have beca mine; 

Then I dwell on thy virtues, and wish with a sigh, 
That my iife had been harinicss as « , 


When winter appears, with his storms and his snows, 
Chat might treeze the slow caurse of thy blood ; 


Thou shalt have adry bed for thy limbs to repuse, 
A warm stable, and plenty of tuod 4 
Ingratitude never was thine, the disgrace, 
To thy praise which shall ever be sung 


But by man, let me say, with a blush fur the race, 
That my bosom has often been stung. 


Should I die before thee, (for we know not our fate,) 
Let thy fears and suspicion be still, 

* Till the close of thy life shall benevolence wait, 
For thy name shall be first in my will. 


Ossulton-street, December, 1811. 


» OW nN SB S- 


JO WINTLR, 


A Vrinkled, sour old man, they picture thee, 
Old winter; with a ragced beard, and grey 
As the long muss upon the apple tree, 

Close muified up, and on thy dreary way, 
Plodding aluue thro’ sleet, and drifted sauws 
Blue tipt, an ice-drop at thy sharp blue nuse. 





They should have drawn thex by the high-heap’d hearth, 
Old Water; seated in thy preat arm chair, 
Waiching the children at their ¢ 


iv Cirtstinas mirth ; 
Or circled by them, as thy lips declare ' 
Some merry jest, or tale of murder dire 

‘Or troubled gpirit that disturbs the night ; 
Pausing at times to move the languid tire, 


Or taste the old Octobe=* brown and biight. 


